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Men's basketball sets eyes on NE-10 playoffs 


Plagued by injuries in 2012-13, the team now stands third in the centerence 


By Joseph Humes 
Staff Writer 


After a forgettable 2013 sea- 
son, the St. Michael’s men’s bas- 
ketball team is having a breakout 
year this season. At press time, 
the Purple Knights are 16-5, with 
a remarkable 9-1 record at home, 
and they are pushing towards the 
top of the Northeast-10 Confer- 
ence at third place. 

Last season was one that the 
St. Michael’s men’s basketball 
team did not want to remember. 
Plagued by injury, the Purple 
Knights finished with a record of 
8-18, last in their NE-10 Confer- 
ence. 

In the offseason, the resigna- 
tion of head coach Michael Hard- 
ing left the team with many ques- 
tions and doubts. Josh Meyer, 
former full-time assistant coach 
for the last two seasons, was 
given the task of filling Harding’s 
shoes and leading the 2013-14 
~ team. Meyer t took what he learned 
from “with eee and 


a 





combined his decade of coaching 
experience to craft a team that is 
built for success. 

Defensively, Meyer has the 
Purple Knights focused on fun- 
damentals. Man-to-man and help 
defense were emphasized by the 
team this year. On the other side 
of the court, Meyer has commit- 
ted the team to a specific play 
style. 

“Offensively we've really 
tried to push the ball as much as 
possible and play up-tempo bas- 
ketball,” Meyer said. 

He believes in the unity of 
his team and has instilled in them 
a will to win that has led the 
squad to winning nine out of 10 
home games in 2013-14. 

The team is: made up of 14 
players: six juniors, five sopho- 
mores and three first years. The 
Purple Knights are a young team, 
but have entirely focused their at- 
tention to the basics of unity and 
working as one. 

SEE MEN’S BASKETBALL, 
PAGE 11 
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The Student Association announced on Jan 28 that Yellowcard 
will be the headliner for the annual spring concert. The band will 
perform on March 13 in the Ross Sports Center. See the full story 








PHOTO COURTESY OF JOSH KESSLER 
Michael Holton Jr., 15, takes the ball up the court in a game against Molloy College on Nov. 15. The team’s 
next home game is Saturday at 3:30 p.m. against Bentley College. 


Attorney fees in two-year-old libel case 
against St. Michael’s still unresolved 


By Liam Connors 
Managing Editor 


Two years after a minor pres- 
idential candidate sued St. Mi- 
chael’s College and two students 
on charges of libel for a profile of 
him published online, the college 
is still dealing with the fallout. 

As a project for their Me- 
dia and American Politics class 
in the fall of 2011, two students 
wrote a profile of John D. Hay- 
wood, a minor Democratic presi- 
dential candidate. 

Haywood’s profile and other 
minor candidates’ profiles were 
published online and on Oct. 
12, 2012, Haywood filed a case 
against the two students and St. 
Michael’s claiming the profile of 
him was libelous. 

In order to prove libel; there 
are five requirements that must 
be met. The requirements are 


is about the plaintiff and that the 
statement was published with ac- 
tual malice. 

Haywood alleged that in the 
profile, the students misrepresent 
his policy positions on 15 issues 


including health care, global 
warming and taxes. 
For example, the profile 


stated that Haywood proposes 
“switching to a single-payer sys- 
tem that is similar to the one in 
Britain.” Haywood said that he 
actually was proposing a health 
care system “identical to Brit- 
ain’s National Health Service.” 
Haywood also claimed the 
profile harmed his chances of 
victory in the New Hampshire 
primary and also lowered his 
standing among his friends in his 
home state of North Carolina, be- 
cause he was trying to keep his 
candidacy secret from them. 
Magistrate Judge John Con- 


pation (SLAPP) statute. 

Under the anti-SLAPP stat- 
ute, if the defendant can demon- 
strate that the case stems from 
his or her exercise in freedom 
of speech and the plaintiff can- 
not prove the defendant’s actions 
were intended .to cause injury 
to the plaintiff, the lawsuit can 
be struck down and the plain- 
tiff must pay attorneys’ fees and 
costs to the defendants. 

Conroy wrote in his opinion 
and order on Dec. 14, 2012 that 
Haywood could not “satisfy the 
elements of libel...and cannot 
show that the Defendants acted 
with actual malice.” 

After Haywood’s case was 
dismissed, he paid $23,336.20 in 
attorneys’ fees and costs to St. 
Michael’s on Jan. 11, 2013. How- 
ever, Haywood chose to appeal 
the dismissal of his case at the 
United States Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit in New 
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Delanty publishes book of environmental literature 





PHOTO BY IVANA ANDREANI 


The cover page of Greg Delanty’s book “So Little Time” at his book 


release on Jan. 20. 


By Alexandra Beck 
Photo Editor 


A collection of literature put 
together by English professor 
Greg Delanty, entitled “So Little 
Time,” was published recently 
and involves the work of several 
St. Michael’s students and fac- 
ulty. The book focuses on envi- 
ronmental issues and is an assort- 
ment of poetry and photography 
by both local and well-known 
authors. 

Delanty explained that the 
idea for this book came about 
when fellow activist and friend 
Bill McKibben suggested him 
to Green Writers Press as an en- 
vironmental activist and writer. 
‘Delanty is one of the best envi- 
ronmental fighters I’ve ever met,” 
McKibben said in an e-mail. “He 
is always willing to show up, al- 
ways willing to be brave, always 
eloquent,” McKibben said. 

After deciding to go ahead 
with the project, Delanty wanted 
to include other poets and pho- 
tographers from the Vermont 
and St. Michael’s communities, 
including Adrie Kusserow, pro- 
fessor of anthropology. Kusse- 
row has two poetry collections of 
her own: “Refuge” and “Hunting 
Down the Monk.” 

Kusserow described envi- 
ronmental issues as a huge part 
of her life. 

“They are my life,’ Kus- 
serow said. “I agree with Bill 
McKibben who said these poems 
change people’s hearts. Yes, we 


Yellowcard announced for 
spring concert headliner 


By Tina Friml 
Staff Writer 


It’s a campus-wide joke 
that St. Michael’s Student Asso- 
ciation booked last year’s hugely 
successful spring concert act, 
Macklemore and Ryan Lewis, 
the day before the hip-hop duo 
became famous. This year, the 
S.A. hoped to stir up that same 
excitement with the Jan. 28 an- 
nouncement of this year’s act, 
Yellowcard. 

Yellowcard is an American 
pop punk band whose popular- 
ity peaked in 2005 with tracks 
“Ocean Avenue” and “Only 
One.” Since then, the band has 
released four studio albums, it’s 
most recent project being an 
acoustic rendition of their album 
“Ocean Avenue.” 

The concert will be held on 
Thursday, Mar. 13 in Ross Sports 
Center. 

“We thought it was a band 
that people would recognize rath- 
er than one nobody’s ever heard 
of before and people would really 
enjoy it,’ said Lauren DiBona, 
14, S.A. secretary of program- 
ming. “We wanted to make sure 
that not just one particular group 
of students would be interested 
but as wide a range as possible.” 

The S.A. booked Yellow- 
card at the end of winter break, 
but did not announce the concert 


headliner until all contracts were 
signed. 

They began their process of 
choosing the act last semester by 
posting an online survey to Face- 
book, the SMC portal, the daily 
digest and a few email lists ask- 
ing community members what 
genre they would like to see in 
this year’s concert. 

Almost 1,000 participants 
took part in the concert survey— 
a response the S.A. was very sat- 
isfied with. 

The two top choices of 
genre chosen by those who took 
the survey were pop and alterna- 
tive rock. Working with Higher 
Ground co-owner Alex Crothers, 
the S.A. formed a list of potential 
acts and began to reach out. 

“We wanted to stay away 
from the single performer type 
crowd that Macklemore was last 
year because, even with how 
successful that concert was, we 
knew we’d always be kind of 
compared to that but we wanted 
to try to do something different,” 
said Jacob Pelletier, 714, S.A. sec- 
retary of programming. 

Some students on campus 
were happily surprised by the 
news while others remained 
skeptical. 

“Yellowcard is one of my fa- 
vorite bands,” said Alanna Mori- 
arty, °17. “I’ve been listening to 
them since elementary school. 


My friends and I have seen them 
in concert a bunch of times, so 
I’m really excited to see them 
here. “ 

“I do wish maybe it was 
another band, like something a 
little bit more current,” said Kate 
Lavelle, 714. “I haven’t listened 
to Yellowcard for years now, not 
since middle school. So I’m not a 
huge fan, but I’ll still probably go 
to the concert just because it will 
be fun regardless.” 

As a smaller school, budget- 
ing and size of the venue come as 
restrictions to booking large acts. 

A large portion of the S.A.’s 
budget goes towards the spring 
concert, not only in paying the 
band, but also for lights, sound, 
staging, and hospitality. 

“We put a lot of effort into 
the best option we could get for 
the concert,’ DiBona said. “We 
were just going for who we 
thought would perform the best 
and who would be the best option 
for all the students. I’m really 
confident we did a great job with 
that and that it will be a success- 
ful concert.” 


Tickets are currently on sale 
for $20 for students, faculty and 
alumni and $30 for the general 
public at the Campus Book Store, 
Pure Pop Records, and Frontga- 
tetickets.com 


have statistics on global warm- 
ing, but there’s nothing like the 
power of a poem to move a per- 
son into action and awareness.” 

Kusserow was recently spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department 
of State’s American Writers on 
Tour program, which allowed her 
to travel to South Sudan. “[The 
program] promotes cultural di- 
plomacy and writing with coun- 
tries we don’t have strong literary 
contacts with. I’m fascinated by 
how different cultures conceptu- 
alize nature and how they feel the 
human self is separate from it,” 
Kusserow said. 

Among the students in- 
volved, creative writing minor 
Liz Kendall, ’?14, was in Delan- 
ty’s poetry workshop in which he 
asked four students to write po- 
ems for the collection. 

Kendall’s piece, “Haiku of 
the Day,” explores deforestation: 
“Growling chainsaws/forests 
down, trees/stripped of bark, 
sliced/into party toothpicks.” 

“I was excited to be a part of 
the book, even though poetry is 
not my strong suit,” Kendall said. 
“T write mostly prose. 0Poetry is 
challenging for me, but I love to 
bring attention to current issues 
through my writing.” 

“So Little Time” encourages 
the idea of spreading awareness 
of environmental issues through 
literature and art. 

“Literature is key to com- 
bating environmental troubles,” 
McKibben said. “We’ve long 
since won the scientific argument 


about things like climate change, 
but we still need to reach people 
on a visceral, gut level.” 

“T hope that “So Little Time” 
will help overcome apathy or 
feelings of being useless,” Del- 
anty said. He added that read- 
ing the literature included in the 
book will help readers to act on 
environmental issues. 

Delanty has been involved 
in environmental issues for years 
and was arrested with McKib- 
ben during past 350.org events. 
“I have been involved with the 
organization from the start,” Del- 
anty said. 

The grassroots organiza- 
tion 350.org, which focuses on 
reducing carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere, was spearheaded by 
McKibben. Delanty was also one 
of the first people involved in cre- 
ating the environmental studies 
major at St. Michael’s. 

“T couldn’t be more pleased 
with the outcome of the book,” 
Delanty said, noting that it is 
printed on recycled paper. “It is 
a beautiful book, physically. It is 
easy to read, it invites you in,” he 
added. 

Other St. Michael’s commu- 
nity members whose works are 
involved with “So Little Time” 
are Valerie Banschbach and De- 
clan McCabe, professors of biol- 
ogy, who have pieces of photog- 
raphy included. 

All proceeds from the sale of 
“So Little Time” go to 350.org. 


LIBEL CASE: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


On Oct. 23, 2013, the 2nd 
Circuit “ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the judgment of the 
district court is affirmed.” 

However, on Noy. 15, 2013 
the 2nd Circuit denied St. Mi- 
chael’s motion to recover the at- 
torneys’ fees and costs of defend- 
ing against Haywood’s appeal. 

“The circuit court essential- 
ly said we’re not going to decide 
that, you gotta ask John Conroy 
at the District Court to decide if 
you get fees,” said Michael New, 
director of human resources. 

On Jan. 13. 2013, St. Mi- 
chael’s filed a motion to the Dis- 
trict Court of Vermont to “order 
Mr. Haywood to pay their attor- 
neys’ fees and costs as set forth 
in the attached Affidavits of W. 
Scott Fewell, Esq. and William 
B. Towle, Esq.” 

Based on the affidavits, the 
total cost of the attorney fees and 
costs was $68,969.80. 

On Dec. 30, 2013, Conroy 
denied the motion, stating “The 
court of appeals concluding that 
defendants were not entitled to 
further attorneys’ fees under the 
anti-SLAPP statute as the claim 
brought under that statute had 
been abandoned on appeal by 
Haywood...Accordingly, the mo- 
tion for additional attorneys’ fees 
for the appellate defense is de- 
nied.” 


After Conroy’s decision, 
Scott Fewell, the attorney repre- 
senting St. Michael’s filed an ap- 
peal on Jan. 20 to the 2nd Circuit 
that was “limited to the District 
Court’s denial of Defendants’ re- 
quest for attorneys’ fees and costs 
incurred in defense of Plaintiff's 
prior appeal.” 

“We're going to appeal it 
back to the 2nd Circuit and say 
we're entitled to the fees,” New 
said. “This is kind of our last shot 
at it. If the 2nd Court of Appeals 
says no, then we’re going to have 
to eat that money.” 

New made it clear that dur- 
ing these legal proceeding, the 
college has covered the attorney 
fees of the students that are in- 
volved in the case so that there 
has been no cost to them. 

“Our feeling is these students 
were doing a homework assign- 
ment,” New said. “We’re trying 
to be sensitive to their freedom 
to do that and secondly to David 
Mindich’s academic freedom to 
be able to do this course. It’s been 
thrown out quickly at every level. 
All we’re trying to do is get back 
our money we used to defend 
ourselves.” 
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Professor grows passion for learning 





By Ben DiNardo 
Staff Writer 


If a classroom is a vehicle, 
the professor is the driver. Pro- 
fessors transport their students 
down the roads of knowledge 
until they reach their final des- 


tination — a completed credit, a | 


good grade, chronic migraines. 
When Professor Mark Lubkowitz 
is behind the wheel, his passen- 
gers are likely to embark on some 
kind of off-roading adventure. 
However, it will certainly be the 


ride of their lives. 

Mark Lubkowitz, an asso- 
ciate professor of biology who 
specializes in plant biology, is an 
avid advocate of hands-on, active 
learning which is reflected in his 
classroom, research and hobbies. 
He and his students work with a 
local organization called the Ver- 
mont Goat Collaborative and he 
recently co-authored a book titled 
“Books in Bloom.” 

“He’s the universal collabo- 
rator,” said Valerie Bang-Jensen, 
an associate professor of educa- 


2 PHOTO BY ALEXANDRA BECK 
Associate professor of biology Mark Lubkowitz has included hands-on learning in his courses. 


tion and a close friend and col- 
league of Lubkowitz. Though 
Bang-Jensen and Lubkowitz 
teach and study in very differ- 
ent majors, their classes are often 
found working together. 

“We’re moving into a world 
that’s more ~ interdisciplinary,” 
Bang-Jensen said. “You can’t 
solve a problem just by looking at 
one aspect. You have to be look- 
ing at the problem through differ- 
ent lenses.” 

That’s exactly how Lubkow- 
itz approaches a course. Students 





who enroll in his plant biology 
course or the first year seminar 
that he and Bang-Jensen teach 
are guaranteed to get their hands 
dirty in one way or another. 

The first-year seminar, Dig- 
ging Down to the Roots: The 


Meaning of Gardens, was taught 
in two sections by Lubkowitz. 


and Bang-Jensen. Their students 
were responsible for building the 
teaching gardens on campus. 

In Lubkowitz’s plant biology 
course, field work is an integral 
part of the curriculum. Students 
in the past have worked on local 
Vermont farms «doing research 
to help.solve land-owners’ prob- 
lems. During the last few se- 
mesters, the: Plant Biology class 
has been working with a new 
and unique organization called 
the Vermont Goat Collaborative 
(VGC). 

The VGC is a non-profit or- 
ganization that launched in 2013. 
Vermont has a significant refu- 
gee and immigrant population, 
many of whom come: from cul- 
tures where goat meat is a staple 
at many holidays and religious 
ceremonies. However, these new 
Americans have faced serious 
problems acquiring fresh goat 
meat in the area. 

Karen Freudenberger, 
founder and mentor of the VGC, 
noticed this problem and decided 
to take action. Research shows 
that the greater Burlington area 
imports more than 3,000 fro- 


Mark Lubkowitz brings his students outside of the classroom to learn 


zen goats a year. Thanks to the 
Vermont Land Trust and several 
years of planning, Freudenberger 
and the VGC were able to acquire 
a significant piece of farm land in 
Colchester. Here they work to 
test and refine inexpensive and 
socially acceptable goat raising 


techniques. in order to supply 


fresh goat meat to the local New 
American. population. The VGC 
also provides immigrants and 
refugees with work, a connection 
to the land and a healthy commu- 
nity. 

“Where does Professor Lub- 
kowitz come in? One of the main 
goals of the VGC is to make the 
farm environmentally friendly 
for the animals. Currently, the 
farmland is on what used to be 
an old hayfield. Although goats 
will eat grass and hay, they prefer 
richer, greener plants like shrubs 
and weeds. 

“So the question is what 
used to grow here? What can 
grow here? What will goats eat? 
Can we restore it to something 
that looks more like the natural 
environment before they made it 
into a hayfield?” Lubkowitz said. 

Lubkowitz is using his 
knowledge of plant biology to 
determine the most effective and 
environmentally friendly way to 
help the VGC accomplish this 
conversion. The process will take 
large amounts of research, time 
and work to complete. 


SEE LUBKOWITZ, PAGE 4 


‘Roll out the welcome mat’ across campus 


Admissions changes how prospective students are welcomed to SMC 


By Lauren Friedgen 
News Editor 


Imagine driving into the 
parking lot of a place you’ve nev- 
er been to and seeing a spot with 
your name on it, welcoming you 
and your family. For prospective 
students, this is now the first ex- 
perience they will have at St. Mi- 
chael’s with the implementation 
of new admissions strategies. 

“T was surprised,” said Katie 
Reidinger, a high school senior 
who visited St. Michael’s last 
Thursday. “It was weird at first, 





visit on their campus tours. 


but then I kind of liked it because 
it’s so personal.” 

According to the St. Mi- 
chael’s website, the students and 
faculty are the center of “a close- 
knit community, a perspective- 
changing exploration of the liber- 
al arts and sciences, and a legacy 
of service combined with a sup- 
portive environment for contem- 
plating life’s deepest questions 
and mysteries.’ To highlight 
these qualities, admissions is 
making several changes to the 
campus visit experience in order 
to keep up with the increasing 


PHOTO BY IVANA ANDREANI 
The Hoehl Welcome Center is the first building prospective students 





competition among colleges. St. 
Michael’s applications are down 
less than 1 percent from last year, 
which is better than most schools, 
according to Sarah Kelly, vice 
president for enrollment. 

“One thing we know is that 
the campus visit is probably one 
of the most important things that 
families do,” said Kelly, who was 
hired in September. “We want to 
make sure that any visit is really 
a positive experience.” 

Jeff Kalay, a campus visit 
consultant, came to St. Michael’s 
in the fall to give an outside opin- 
ion on the current process and 
offer some suggestions. Changes 
made include a more personal 
welcome, a brief information 
session before the tour, and tour 
guides leaving the facts to admis- 
sions. 

“They want us to be story- 
tellers,’ said Taylor Donnelly, 
"16, who gives weekly tours. 
“We'll say what our classes are 
like or if we had a unique experi- 
ence; instead of how many books 
are in the library, where we like 
to study there.” 

Another change is that visi- 
tors will now be allowed to see a 
residential room, an aspect of the 
tour that had not been available 
since 2011, due to an incident that 


occurred when a tour was visit- 
ing a residence hall. 

“We weren't showing any 
rooms, we just had the YouTube 
Kribs video,” Donnelly said. “I 
think it really adds something, 
especially seeing a first year 
room, because they always ask 
what they look like.” 

In addition to changes with 
the tour, the college has orga- 
nized targeted overnights for stu- 
dents with a specific interest such 
as Fire and Rescue, MOVE, or 
the Wilderness Program. Admis- 
sions has also made the decision 
to accept more students early 
than they typically do. 

“Since 73 percent last year of 
the class applied Early Action 1 
or Early Action 2, it made more 
sense to accept more students 
rather than defer them, because 
we want to make sure we aren’t 
turning students off by doing 
that,” Kelly said. 

Applications are nearly as 
high as ever this year, but with 
cost becoming more and more 
of an issue many high school 
students are opting to attend a 
public eollege, which accounts 
for the top five competitors to St. 
Michael’s. 

In order to show qualified 
students that they’re wanted, the 


college is leading with higher 
merit awards. 

Each year, admissions must 
aim for a very specific number of 
students - not too few, but not so 
many that the college can’t house 
them all. St. Michael’s size al- 
lows for the college to put effort 
into making the application and 
decision process personalized for 
each student. 

Jacki Murphy, director of ad- 
mission, believes it’s those small 
touches: a personalized welcome, 
that handwritten note on the ac- 
ceptance letter, and personal tales 
on the tour is what will make St. 
Michael’s stand out. 

“T think personalized touches 
are an important reason that pro- 
spective students decide to apply 
to St. Michael’s and that accepted 
students select St. Michael’s,” 
Murphy said. “We spend a great 
deal of time and effort on the per- 
sonalized aspects of our program 
and so we are always weighing 
the benefits versus the time and 
effort spent. We do think that the 
benefits are an excellent return 
on our efforts.” 

Reidinger. the prospective 
student, is still undecided about 
what school she will attend in the 
fall. 
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Is love in the air at SMC? 


How campus celebrates Valentine’s Day 
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Nate Whitten, ‘15, is going the traditional route and plans to “go to a restaurant that we 
can only afford to go to once a year” with his girlfriend Emily Garrand, ‘16. While Whit- 
ten and Garrand are celabrating, many St. Michael’s students see Valentine’s Day as a 
“Hallmark Holiday.” Go to defender.smcvt.edu to see the full story. 





LUBKOWITZ: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


“He’s not an intellectual that 
sits around and theorizes about 
things,” Freudenberger said. 
“Instead, he’s really looking for 
ways where his knowledge and 
efforts can make a difference.” 

As part of their curriculum, 
Professor Lubkowitz’s Plant Biol- 
ogy students are actively involved 
with the VGC. They frequently 
take part in the research and la- 
bor as they transplant shrubs and 
brush from nearby farms to parts 
of the VGC land. 

According to Lubkowitz, 
this teaching style is beneficial 
for both him and his students. 

“All my research projects I 





LEONARDO’S BASICS 





PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 


REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 
PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 


REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (1lb) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2Ib) $13.50 


DOUBE DOUBLE (4lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX Cheeses 

FRESH BREADSTICKS ~— FRESH SALADS ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

GARLIC $4.50 GARDEN $4.75 Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 

CHEESY $5.50 Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted 
GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX Red P 

SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 LEGNK ARES wotie eebet 

SWEET NUTELLA $4.75 KS MED $14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 


SRIRACHA SAUCE 
CAJUN SPICE 





Tr ¢ 
®ADiTionas / WEGETARIAR / couRMe 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG 14.25 PLUS TAX 


MEDADD .50 LGADD .75 
MED ADD 3.50 


SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 
Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 
Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 
Thai Peanut Organic Wheat 
Barbecue Gluten Free 


PIZZA ACCENTS MED $0.50 each LG $0.75 each 


HONEY 
MESQUITE SPICE 


push out into my classes,” Lub- 
kowitz said. “The way I like to 
say it is my research informs my 
classroom, and my classroom in- 
forms my research.” 

In addition to his work at St. 
Michael’s and with the Vermont 
Goat Collaborative, Lubkowitz 
recently co-authored a book with 
Professor Bang-Jensen called 
“Books in Bloom.” 

It takes 17 children’s stories 
and deconstructs them on both 
a literary and biological level. 
Bang-Jensen analyzes the liter- 
ary value of the stories by asking 
questions such as, “What makes 
it a good story?” “What do cer- 
tain symbols mean?” and “How 
do the characters interact?” 


Lubkowitz analyzes _ the 
stories from the perspective of 
a biologist by discussing how 
biology plays a role in the plots 
and themes. Combined, these 
two perspectives provide readers 
with a new way to view literature 
more critically while learning 
some interesting science in the 
process. 

“What is work and what is 
play and when do the two overlap 
for you?” Lubkowitz said. “If you 
think about the Venn diagram, 
do they overlap or are they sepa- 
rate? Happiness is found when 
you have the biggest overlap pos- 
sible.” 





TRADITIONAL 


951-9000 


WWW.LEON ARDOSONLINE.CCOM 


ORDER ONLINE 
FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 
CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, 
New England Baked Ham, Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers 


and White Mushrooms 


MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, 


Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England 


Baked Ham 


NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sliced 
Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles 


of Gorgonzola Cheese 
AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, 
Italian Pepperoni, Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 


Italian Sausage 


HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England 


Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and 
Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 


TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 


Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Spicy Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, 


New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage; Freshly Cut 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and 


California Black Olives 















What’s the cheesiest 
Valentine’s Day gesture? 





amPus 
SPEAKS 








“Rose petals.’ “Giving someone a 
Hannah Kittler, ‘15 rose in Alliot.” 


Maxwell Crystal, ‘16 , 





“Winking.” 
Emma Testone, ‘17 


“Marriage.” 
Alex Dugas, '14 








“Holding a stereo 
outside a window, 
like in’Say Anything.” 
Xander Shaw, ’16 


“Are you from Ten- 
nesse? Because 
you're the only 101 
see, 


Colleen Wick, ‘17 













































SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 
ROASTED MAINE POTATO 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green 
Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, Shredded Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, 
Rosemary and Feta Cheese 

BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, 
Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, White Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 
Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GROUMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 

with Gorgonzola Cheese ~* 

THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, White 
Mushrooms, Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat Cheese 
with Drizzled Honey 

VEGETARIAN WORKS 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum 
Tomatoes and California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET . 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green 
Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with 
Gorgonzola Cheese 

EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and California 
Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION f 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum 
Tomatoes with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola 
Cheeses 3 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 3 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried 
Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 
VEGAN SALVATION 'MED$14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 
Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black 
Olives 
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Wednesday 





‘American Idiot’ 
Flynn MainStage, 7:30 p.m. 


Tournees French Film 
Festival 
Cheray Science Hall, 7 p.m. 





Monday 
Kate Donnelly, ‘A Period of 
Confinement’ 

BCA Center, day-long event 


Trivia Night 
Hotel Vermont, 7-9 p.m. 


Saturday | 






Craig Mitchell 
Ruben James, 10 p.m. 





Rebecca Weisman, ‘Ethan 
Allen Nights’ 

Burlington College, 
day-long event 























| Halvorson’s Upstreet Cafe, 


| Vermont’s Got Talent 
Open Mic 
| Franny O's, 8 p.m. 


Pete Sutherland and Tim 
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Author Emily Raboteau, Seth Yacovone Burlington Winter Farmer’s | Spark Arts Open 
reading from her memoir Nectar’s, 7 p.m. Market | Improv Jam 
St. Edmunds Hall, Farrell Memorial Auditorium, Bie Pancake, 7 p.m. 
/ Room, 4 p.m. | Full Moon Sleigh Ride 10 a.m.-2 p.m. ; 
| Shelburne Farms, 5:30, 6:05, [ Terachi Folk Dancing 
Robert Resnik 6:30 p.m. | The Poetry Experience | Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, 
| Dobra Tea, 7 p.m. | Fletcher Free Library, 1-3 p.m. | 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Tuesday Wednesday pe | Thursday _ | 20 | Friday — [21 | 
Dead Set with Cats Under | Funkwagon Karaoke | Kat Wright & the | ‘Craftucation:’ Education on. 
the Stars (Grateful Dead | Halflounge, 8 p.m. | Indomitable Soul Band | Original Works 
| Tribute) | Radio Bean, 11:30 p.m. | Frog Hollow, day-long event 
Club Metronome, 9 p.m. | ‘La Pirogue’ i 
| Cheray Hall 101, 7 p.m. | Neil Lerner, Musicologist | Ballroom & Latin Dancing 


French Conversation Group | Roy Event Room, Dion Family | ao Studio, 7-10 p.m. 


| Student Center, 4 p.m. 
4:30-6 p.m. 







Tuesday 





Sunday Monday Wednesday 






Kate Gridlev, ‘Passing 
Through: Portraits of 
| Emerging Adults’ 
Amy E. Tarrant Gallery, Flynn | 
| Center, day-long event 


‘Supercool Glass’ 

Pizzagalli Center for Artand =| 
| Education, Shelburne 
Museum, day-long event 





| Gubbulidis (Acoustic) 
| Nectar’s, 7:30 p.m. 


Trapp Nordic Cup | 
Trapp Family Lodge Nordic ) 


| Stickle’s Old Time Session | Karaoke Center, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
| Radio Bean, 1 p.m. | Manhattan Pizza & Pub, | Irish Sessions 
9:30 p.m. | Radio Bean, 8 p.m. i 
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‘Buddhesque’ puppet show showcased 


Recent St. Michael’s graduate combines Buddhism with burlesque 


By Paige Leahy and 
Betsy Manero 


A vast array of seniors chose 
to close their college career with 
a poster, an essay, or even a doc- 
umentary film. Victoria Cooley, 
?13, a St. Michael’s alumna, chose 
to take a different route, putting 
on a Buddhist burlesque puppet 
show, entitled “Buddhesque.” 

“Tn the very first class for our 
senior art studio class we were 
asked what we wanted to do, and 
I said I either wanted to do some- 
thing really Zen or I wanted to do 
something with burlesque,” said 
Cooley. “And then my teacher 
said how about Zen burlesque?” 

According to Cooley, putting 
together these two differing fac- 
tors was a challenge, but after re- 
ceiving insight from her mother, 
the senior art student decided to 
take a risk with the idea and com- 
bine both Buddhist and burlesque 
elements into a puppet show. 

“Buddhism is all about en- 
lightenment, being awake and 
aware of what’s going on around 
you,” said Joseph Kroger, a pro- 
fessor of religious studies who 
teaches a class specializing in 
Buddhism. “Buddhists realize 
that life is short and that you 
should use what you have to live 
and experience it.” 

In this aspect, Cooley con- 
nected the positive energy from 
Buddhism with the liveliness of 


burlesque. “I sort of understood 
why they worked well together, it 
was that idea of the playfulness,” 
Cooley said. 

After initial enactment of 
the puppet show, Cooley received 
a great amount positive feedback. 

““Buddhesque’ was amazing. 
It had elements of humor and de- 
tail and insight that probably not 
a lot of other people would have 
connected on their own,” said 
Gina Pandolfo, ’14, who attended 
Cooley’s production. “But, what I 
learned about Buddha’s life was 
that while he was going through 
his transformation, he must have 
had a lot of typical human expe- 
riences with struggle, temptation 
and other challenges.” 






























PHOTOS BY PAIGE LEAHY 
Top: Cooley with her “Buddhesque” puppets. Left: A “Buddhesque” dancing puppet. Right: A close-up of a burlesque-inspired crafted puppet. 
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By Kelsi Brett 
Visual Editor 


The Winter Olympics 
opened in Sochi on Friday with 
a new addition to ski jumping: 
women are allowed to compete 
in the event for the first time. The 
Olympic jumps come in two siz- 
es, the normal hill (105 meters) 
and the large hill (140 meters). In 
the 1950s and early 60s when St. 
Michael’s was home to its own 
ski jump it was still an all male 
team and the jump was signifi- 
cantly smaller at 25 meters. 

“Tt’s scary watching the con- 
ditions they use to compete in,” 
said Colin Delaney, ’13, in an 
email. Delaney is currently train- 
ing in Nordic Combined with the 
long-term goal of making it to the 
2018 Winter Olympics. 

“Helmets weren’t regularly 
used until the 80s. I don’t know if 
my thirst for danger is quite that 
extreme, but I definitely would 
feel comfortable on a K40 or 
smaller with any kind of skis. I 
would definitely have slid a jump 
off the Saint Mike’s tower if it 
was still there,” Delaney said. 

Tom Kelley, ’69, inducted 
into the St. Michael’s Athletic 
Hall of Fame in 2009 and. known 
to his teammates as T.K., vividly 


remembers the kind of skis. he _. 


jumped with. “f 


“We were given these very’ 


long skis, he said. “These eight 
foot long, and most of them: wei 
warped and cracked and broken, 
I’m telling you, these'were World 
War If Vintage “Incltiding “the 
cross-country skis,” Kelley said. 

“I loved the alpine, that’s'the 
slalom and downhill,” said Kel- 
ley, who had little practice with 
ski jumping when he started as a 
sophomore. By that time the St. 
Michael’s jump was no longer 
in use and the only practice the 
jumpers got was jumping off the 
host school’s jump a couple of 
times before the competition. 

“So I’m up in the woods and 
the coach says to me, ‘come on 
Kelley, come on, come on,’ and 
I’ve got these skis on and I’m 
grabbing onto these little trees to 
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Jumpin = from the 


past to the futur 


* 


Domin ue Casavant, St. Michael’s ski coach in the 1950s and early 1960s, surveys the 


hold me because otherwise I’m 
going,” Kelley said. You get to 
the lip of the jump “and you were 
supposed to stand up and thrust 
your chest forward and then fall 
100 feet and land on your feet, 
but that didn’t always happen.” 
“T ski jumped in high 
school,” said Gregory McClal- 
len, ’64, who was inducted into 
the Vermont Ski Hall of Fame in 
2011 and the St. Michael’s Ath- 
letic Hall of Fame in 2012. “So 
jumping on our little hill was not 








PHOTOS COURTESY OF ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE ARCHIVES 


Top: Ski team poses for a photo. Casavant stands in the second row, 


third person in from the left. 


Right: Student skier jumps from the St. Michael’s 25 meter jump 
while competition attendees look on. 





sau ‘ : 


a big deal for me,” McClallen 
said. “I’m not taking it away from 
anybody else that swallowed their 
fear and did it,’ he added. 

“T think a lot of the students 
that went and watched us jump, 
they had this tendency to think 
that you go off the jump and 
youre just straight out in the air 
and then you land, but it isn’t,” 
McClallen said. “You actually 
follow the contour of the hill, so 
you’re not any more than six or 


_ seven feet off the ground at any 
time.” 

Unlike Kelley, McClallen 
had the opportunity to practice 
and ‘compete on the St. Michael’s 
jump on campus located across 
the road. Dominique Casavant, 
who was ski coach at the time as 
well as a professor, turned the hill 
into a ski jump with the help of 
the ski team. 

“We looked for a slope that 
would be appropriate and found 








PHOTO COURTESY OF ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE ARCHIVES 
area for the ski jump. 


one behind the hospital,” Casa- . 
vant said. Casavant, his father — 
and members of the St. Michael’s 
ski team got to work on build- 
ing the jump. “We had to get the 
proper contour,” Casavant said. 
“We erected a tower so it would — 
be a proper ski jump.” 

“I grew up in Lake Placid, 
NY,” Delaney, ’13, said. “There’s 
a jump there. and that’s a big part 
of getting involved in the sport 
is just having the exposure to a 














jump. There used to be more ski 
jumps around the country too. 


They just got more expensive to. 


insure, so a lot of them have fall- 
en by the wayside.” 





“Ski jumping, was..part. of 


collegiate skiing ‘at -that time,” 


Casavant said. Ski jumping was 


‘only removed from National 


Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) requirements in 1980. 

Four events were required 
for collegiate ski teams: slalom, 
downhill, cross-country and ski 
jumping when Casavant was 
coaching from 1954-55 and 1959- 
60 and then through the ’60s. An 
athlete who competed in all four 
events was known as a “skimeis- 
Leta. 

In order to win the compe- 
tition for “skimeister,” the skier 
would have to perform best over- 
all in slalom, giant slalom, jump- 
ing and cross-country according 
to McClallen. “Obviously, I never 
won that; I was a horrible cross 
country skier,’ said McClallen 
with a laugh. Both McClallen and 
Kelley were skimeisters; Kelley 
was one St. Michael’s last. 

At the time, St. Michael’s 
competed with Division II col- 
leges like U.S. Military Acade- 
my, Syracuse and Clarkson. Kel- 
ley recalled traveling many hours 
in a cramped and unheated van to 
some of the competitions. 

“Sometimes we had a tran- 
sistor radio and other times if 
we could try to get comfortable, 
because some of us were sitting 
on the skis,” Kelley said. “There 


PHOTO COURTESY OF 0 
Gregory McClallen, ’64, skis Alipne for St. Michael's College. 
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weren’t seats always in these 
vans. They weren’t people push- 
ers, they were just like a compa- 
ny van.” 

McClallen remembered a 
time the team was flown to a 
competition in a helicopter. “We 
were at the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, and the hill got 
hit with some rain, but Lake Plac- 
id said they could take the race,” 
McClallen recalled. “My team 
was staying there and the other 
teams were around New York 
state, so their coach said ‘come 
on’, so they put us on a helicopter 
and off we went.” 

The St. Michael’s Nordic ski 
team still competes in the NCAA 
Division IT while the Alpine team 
competes in the NCAA Division 
I. 

“When I was at St. Mike’s 
we had one or two skiers in my 
four years come in the top 10 
every week and if we didn’t, 
we wouldn’t feel like we were 
working hard enough,” Kelley 
said. “But these kids today have 
worked 10 times harder than we 
have and they are still making it 
and I’m so excited for the team.” 


For more photos, see the ski 
Jumping slideshow at defender. 
smcevt.edu. 





























et 
COURTESY OF TOM 

KELLEY 
Top: Tom Kelley, ’69, poses for a 
photo during his freshman year 
at St. Michael's. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF COLIN 
DELANEY 


Left:Colin Delaney, ’13, jumps 
from the Kgo jump at Steamboat 
Springs on Jan. 25. 


PHOTO 





PHOTO COURTESY OF OF COLIN DELANEY 


Colin Delaney races for St. Michael’s at the Colby Winter Carnival on 
Jan. 27, 2013. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF OF ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 
ARCHIVES 


Ski jumper jumps in the older jumping style with his skis out in 
front of him rather than in the modern V style, which can be seen in 
Delaney’s photo above. 
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Students compete in annual college theater festival 


17 students represented St. Michael’s at the event in Hyannis, Mass. 


By Jessica St. George 
Staff Writer 


Seventeen students along 
with two faculty members from 
St. Michael’s traveled to Hyan- 
nis, Mass., from Jan. 28 through 
Feb. 1 for the Kennedy Center 
American College Theater Fes- 
tival (KCACTF). “Normally 
the festival is all about going to 
workshops and sort of taking 
classes in theater and different 
art forms, but there’s also com- 
petitions for acting, design, and 
stage management” said Dustin 
Kenyon, *15, a costume designer 
at St. Michael’s. 

The Kennedy Center, which 
sponsors the festival, was cre- 
ated in 1971 to “fulfill [President 
Kennedy’s] vision—presenting 
the greatest performers and per- 
formances from across America 
and around the world, nurturing 
new works and young artists, and 
serving the nation as a leader in 
arts education,’ according to 
their website. 

For St. Michael’s students 
the competition begins in Hyan- 
nis, the place of the well-known 
Kennedy Compound. Ultimately, 
finalists move on to nationals at 
the Kennedy Center in Washing- 
ton D.C. 

The festival began in 1969 
and runs annually, with 18,000 
students from over 600 colleges 
and universities nationwide at- 


tending KCACTF. The year- 
round program was divided into 
eight geographical regions. St. 
Michael’s falls into region one, 
which is made up of New Eng- 
land and northeastern New York. 
Students gather at a convention 
center in their individual regions 
for the first two rounds of com- 
petition and the winning stu- 
dents proceed to the Nationals in 
Washington D.C. in April. 

John Devlin, professor of 
fine arts and co-vice chair of 
KCACTF region one, explained 
that the board meets in Septem- 
ber and “hammers out the major 
shape of the festival.” 

Out of the 210 events offered 
during the week, students have 
the opportunity to attend some of 
the 105 workshops available and 
attend speeches from profession- 
als in the theater industry. 

Participants also have the 
opportunity to compete for vari- 
ous awards including The Rich- 
ard Maltby, Jr. Award for Musical 
Theatre Excellence. 

The festival also offers sum- 
mer internships and scholarships 
like the Irene Ryan Acting Schol- 
arship. Though it is primarily a 
learning experience, “the festival 
is also a really good opportunity 
to network,” said Kenyon. 

The St. Michael’s commu- 
nity was represented by Kenyon 
who was nominated for his cos- 
tume designs in “Ruthless the 


Musical.” Jill Holland, ’15, was 
also nominated for the Richard 
Maltby Jr. Award for her work in 
“Ruthless.” Based off her work 
in “Dead Man Walking,” Kate- 
lyn Whiteman, °14, attended the 
festival as a stage management 
candidate. Shannon Carroll, 715, 
attended as an arts administra- 
tive intern. 

“IT took master classes to 
help me grow stronger in my tal- 
ent and become more confident,” 
Holland said. “These master 
classes were taught by some of 
the biggest names in the theater 
field, men and women whom I 
would love to work with again. I 
took a lot away from the festival 
this year and had a lot of fun do- 
ing so.” 

St. Michael’s also had four 
actors nominated for the Irene 
Ryan Acting Scholarship. Evyn 
Whiteley, ’15, and Zac Pesner, 
15, were nominated based on 
their performances in “Dead Man 
Walking,” while Jordan DeKett, 
16, and Richie Bernache, ’16, 
were both nominated for their 
performances in “The Contrast.” 

Each of the actors is allowed 
to have one partner during his or 
her audition. The four students 
who were chosen to be partners 
were: Jill Holland, Kit Rivers, 
14, Michelle Kazanowski, 715, 
and Chris Holloway, *17. Other 
students also attended the festival 
to participate in various work- 


PHOTO COURTESY OF SHANNON CARROLL 








A group snapshot of the 17 students who traveled to Hyannis, Mass. 


in the last weekend of January. 


shops. 

Accompanying the 17 stu- 
dents who represented St. Mi- 
chael’s at the festival were two 
theater professors, Catherine 
Hurst, professor of fine arts and 
the regional co-chair for region 
one over the past three years, and 
Devlin. At this year’s festival, 
Devlin was promoted to regional 
co-chair for the next three years. 

While no St. Michael’s stu- 
dents advanced to the next level 
of cthe ompetition this year, Dev- 
lin believes the actual competi- 
tion is not the focus of the festi- 
val. 

“Yeah, there are winners and 
it’s difficult to avoid the competi- 


tive mind set when there are peo- 
ple who get prizes and awards,” 
Devlin said, “but really the intent 
is a celebration of student and 
faculty work.” 


French film festival presented by college’s film series 


Professors Laurence Clerfeuille and Peter Vantine host the second annual festival 


By Rachel Kucharski 
Staff Writer 


The French department has 
teamed up with the St. Michael’s 
Film Series to show multiple 
films at the ongoing French Film 
Festival this month. This is the 
second year in a row Laurence 
Clerfeuille and Peter Vantine, 
French professors, are hosting the 
festival at St. Michael’s. This film 
festival occurs across the United 
States. Colleges are able to apply 
for a grant provided by the French 
embassy that allows schools to 
take part in the festival. 

“We organize it together. It’s 
really a team thing,” Clerfeuille 
said. Choosing just five films to 
be shown throughout the festival 
can be difficult. The professors 
chose films based on what they 
believed would appeal to the stu- 
dents for a multitude of reasons. 

“This year, we tried to look 
for films that truly do seem to 
be more distinct from the kinds 
of films that students could see 
just made in America,” Vantine 
explained. Not only does the fes- 
tival provide an opportunity for 
students to fulfill one of the two 
cultural requirements, which stu- 
dents studying languages must 
complete within the semester, but 
it also allows for students, fac- 
ulty, staff, and community mem- 
bers to be able to view a film that 
they otherwise may not have seen 
on their own. 


Although many — students 


came to the screening of Apres 
Mai (Something In The Air) just 
to fulfill a requirement for class, 
a number of students left with 
a much more positive attitude 
about French films. 

“It’s kind of difficult to get 
motivated to go watch a film for 
a French class assignment on a 
Friday night, but it was actually 
a good movie. I don’t regret at- 
tending one bit, oh and it helped 
that they served cider and cook- 
ies,” said Cody Fauteux, ‘17. Fri- 
day was the first showing in the 
five film series. Couleur de Peau: 
Miel (Approved for adoption) had 
an audience of about 60 people 
from not only St. Michael’s, but 
also the local community. The 
film told the story of an adopted 
Korean boy living in French- 
speaking Belgium. 

“Tt’s really fun to share your 
passions when you love some- 
thing, and you have people to 
share it with, and that’s the goal 
of the festival,” Clerfeuille said. 
“Tt’s just wonderful.” 

A large part of French speak- 
ing culture is to understand that 
a French film is not only a film 
from France. The term “French 
film” can apply to many areas 
and cultures throughout the 
world. An important aspect of the 
St. Michael’s festival is that the 
professors have chosen films that 
come from different areas of the 
French culture so the audience is 
able to receive a variety. 


. 














PHOTOS BY 
ALEXANDRA BECK 

Above: Community members 

take part in the St. Michael's film 

festival. 





Left: Professors Laurence Cler- 
Feuille and Peter Vantine discuss 
the film presented, Apres Mai 
(Something In The Air). 
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CVS makes correct decision to ban tobacco 


When I was young, my 
grandfather lost a third of his 
lung to emphysema. As a seven 
year old, I had no idea what em- 


physema was, but I remember 
trying to picture what a lung 


would look like with a third of it 
missing. The best visual my brain 
could construct was a wrinkly, 
blackened, shriveled-up hunk of 


meaf-with the bottom part cut-off = 
and loose pieces of tissue-hang- 


ing off. 


_ Emphysema is one of sev- 
eral diseases that are collectively 
known’ as chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease (COPD). 
COPD is the third leading cause 
of death in America, and smok- 
ing is the primary risk factor for 
COPD. Even though my grand- 
father quit smoking around 
my mother’s fifth birthday, he 
smoked three packs per day until 


phasing out cigarettes, 


then. 

I am not a fan’ of smoking. 
My lungs have never willfully 
inhaled any tobacco. substance 
of any kind. However, I am close 
with several cigarette smokers, 
who smoke oné pack per day on 


- average. 


- Last week, CVS Caremark 
Corp. “announced that it will 
stop selling all tobacco products, 
cigars, 
and chewing tobacco: by Oct. 
1. CVS is the country’s second- 
largest drugstore chain and this 
decision will’ initially ‘cost the 
company about $2 billion in an- 
nual revenue. However, the com- 


pany seems willing to take that 


hit. “We’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that cigarettes have no place 
in a setting where health care is 
being delivered,” said CEO Larry 
Merlo in an Associated Press ar- 


DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


Guest Columnist: 
Feeling disconnected from the Roman Catholic Church 





Amy 
Wilson 
Guest Columnist 


When asked about Saint 
Mike’s being a Catholic college, 
I know many students who will 
reply, “It’s as Catholic as you 
want it to be.” I think this ac- 
knowledges the fact that while 
there is a supportive and vibrant 
religious community present on 
campus, students can also find 
fulfillment in other secular nich- 
es. I personally have never re- 
ally felt pressure to participate in 
Catholic life, although I have vol- 
untarily participated in activities 
with Campus Ministry, such as a 
weekend pilgrimage to Montreal, 
and enjoyed them. 

A recent conversation made 
me start to think about my own 
relationship with the Roman 
Catholic Church and why I, like 
many other college students, 
have drifted away from the faith. 
When I was growing up, my 
family was not the type to go to 
church regularly, but we did com- 
plete the obligatory sacraments, 
like many American Catholic 
families do, all the way up to 
confirmation in high school. 


I think that the seeds of her- 
esy were sown in those confirma- 
tion classes, at a very formative 
time in my life. High school is 
the time when gender and sexual 
identity are often (awkwardly) 
explored — and for some, it’s a 
time when we are taught to hate 
our bodies. I had LGBTQ friends 
in high school and it had never 
been an issue. Then, one night in 
my confirmation class, a mem- 
ber from a visiting youth group 
raised the point that being openly 
gay was not acceptable in the 
Catholic Church. I don’t think I 
had ever considered the political 
position of the church when I de- 
cided to be confirmed — many of 
my friends were in the class and 
until then it had been more of a 
social activity. 

There is a point in many 
young Catholics’ lives, I think, 
when the church starts to become 
less relevant. It’s not that we have 
outgrown this need for commu- 
nity or faith; my rejection of Ca- 
tholicism was not a rebellion, but 
a simple inability to relate. The 
church just stopped reaching me. 

I remember a particular class 
in my church when we were seg- 
regated by gender. Girls were 
kept upstairs in the chapel, sur- 
rounded by imposing columns 
and seated ironically before a 
nearly-naked crucified Jesus; the 
boys were sent downstairs to a 
less sanctified space. A husband 
and wife team was visiting that 
night, speaking to us about the 
vices of adulthood. Upstairs, we 
were told that girls must dress 
modestly and conservatively, be-. 
cause boys. cannot control them- 


ticle. 

I think CVS made the right 
decision. The company wants to 
focus on providing healthcare, 
not destroying people’s health. 
Although one drugstore’s  ef- 
forts will not bring about drastic 
change, it is a step in the right 
direction. CVS’s initiative sends 
the message that cigarettes have 
no right to be in a health care es- 
tablishment, just like Merlo said, 
and that is correct. It is hypo- 
critical for a business to promote 
health care and sell a substance 
that is proven to be toxic. Al- 
though CVS is the only drugstore 
to officially ban tobacco prod- 
ucts, we hope others will follow 
suit. Perhaps this stance will push 
some people to quit smoking and 
to start to live a healthier life. 

Whenever I spend an ex- 
tended amount of time with my 





We publish eters to the | 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 


ing, taste, and sometimes e 


length. 


smoker friends, I always end up 
leaving smelling like stale ciga- 
rette smoke. It gets in my hair, 
my clothes, everything. Every 
time it happens I ask myself, 
how do they live like this? Ciga- 
rette smoking causes more than 
480,000 deaths annually, accord- 
ing to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. Fast 
forward twenty years or so: I do 
not want my friends to be a part 
of that statistic, or to be like my 
grandfather, with a shriveled, 
chopped-up lung. If taking ciga- 
rettes off the shelves is what it 
takes to get them to stop, then so 
be it. 


MIKALA KANE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 





CORRECTION 


|The Jan. 29 issue of The 
| Defender contained the 


| following error: Sen. Philip 
| Baruth’s last name was 


misspelled in the article 
“Benefit changes for So- 
dexo workers halted.” 





selves and we need to help them 
out. Downstairs, my friend later 
told me, the husband had lectured 
on the horrors of pornography 
and the carnal sins that it leads to. 

The contradictions of these 
gender-segregated lectures are 
enough for a much longer article, 
but what sticks out most glaring- 
ly for me is the assumption that 
women are completely lacking 
sex drive and serve only as de- 
fenders, rather than participants, 
in the awkward slow dance of 
sexual self-discovery. Men, you 
should also be offended — this 
argument assumes that you are 
prone to lose all restraint over an 
exposed bra strap. 

Looking back, I realize now 
that my Catholic experience real- 
ly lacked exemplary women who 
I could look up to. Where was the 
motivational speaker on women’s 
empowerment? The exclusion of 
women from the Catholic clergy 
means that the only role mod- 
els that we have are intangible, 
ethereal women made of stained 
glass and plaster; yes, there are 
nuns who do wonderful work, 
but the Vatican has ensured that 
they know their place (Google 
search Sister Pat Farrell and the 
Leadership Coference of Women 
Religious). 

I think this is my biggest 
disappointment in the Catholic 
Church — the clinging to an im- 
age of the female body that is not 
relatable for many of the women 
at this college. The most visible 
woman in Christianity is a “vir- 
gin mother” —quite frankly, two 
things thatmany young women at 


colleges, probably don’t identify 
with. Be sure, [’m not criticizing 
girls who do relate to these attri- 
butes; I’m just acknowledging the 
fact that the Church is lacking in 
authoritative women who aren’t 
shrouded in disparate virginal/ 
maternal perfection. We are 
charged with defending our sex 
from men’s animal desires, and 
handed heroes who look nothing 
like the average 20-something 
female. Joan of Arc would be 
turned into a protector of sexual 
purity to satisfy appropriate gen- 
der roles in today’s Church. 

The Catholic issue, in this 
way, is comparable to the is- 
sues faced in many other fields 
—a lack of women in science, in 
politics. So long as the Catholic 
Church fails to provide us with 
real, relatable role models, young 
women (and other marginalized 
groups) will continue to find 
places among communities that 
do recognize the contributions of 
women and don’t force us to reject 
integral parts of our personhood. 
I do feel a sense of belonging in 
many places on this campus, and 
I love having the Edmundites 
around. I think the social justice 
aspect of our Catholic identity 
is extremely valuable, but that’s 
something I would care about re- 
gardless of my faith background. 
As a senior reflecting on these 
formative years, I’m starting to 
realize why Catholicism has just 
not connected. 


Amy Wilson is a senior Eng- 
lish and religious studies double 
major. Email her at awilson@ 
mail.smevt.edu 
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State of the Union showcases disconcerting realities 
President’s address reflects the current political climate in Washington, D.C. 


contribute to social justice, but to 
help-alleviate poverty and, in do- 
ing so, ensure that his own busi- 
ness thrived. 

“Many employers con- 
demned - ‘us - because wé were 
upsetting standards—=violating 
the custom of paying a man the 
smallest amount that he would 
take,” Ford said in his autobiog- 


Bs ,. Taphy. “There is nothing to such 





Patrick Cope 
Managing Editor 


During his 2014 State of the 
Union Address, President Barack 
Obama brought up many interest- 
ing ideas to boost economic re- 
form and bring about job creation 
through initiatives such as fixing 
the tax code to reward businesses 
that keep their business in the 
country, passing transportation 
and waterway construction bills 
to create millions of construction 
jobs and an increase in loans to 
small businesses in the U.S., to 
name a few. 

Obama’s speech, while very 
eloquently delivered, called to 
mind the simple reality in Wash- 
ington, D.C.: that he has very 
little actual power now, thanks 
to this current, heavily-divided 
Congress. 

A significant provision of the 
President’s. speech was the con- 
cept of raising the federal mini- 
mum wage from $7.25 to $10.10 
per hour, an act that carries much 
historical significance. 

A century ago, in January 
of 1914, Henry Ford unveiled 
his plan to more than double the 
minimum wage of his workers 
from $2.34 to $5 a day, which to- 
day is equivalent to about $120 a 
day when adjusted for inflation, 
according to the Consumer Price 
Index. 

Bill Grover, professor of po- 
litical science, saw this idea as a 
sort-of “enlightened _ self-inter- 
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standards and customs; they have 
to. be wiped out. Otherwise, we 
cannot abolish poverty. A low 


= wage business. is: always inse- 
- cure.” 


Patrick Walsh, professor of 
economics, addressed some. of 
the modern day problems behind 
raising. the minimum wage and 
how it contributed to unemploy- 
ment. . 

“T think a lot of people see 
poverty as the disease to be cured 
and they see minimum wage as 
the cure for that disease,’ Walsh 
said. “If we’re using the mini- 
mum wage as sort of a cure for 
poverty, we need to understand 
there are a lot of patients who 
don’t get the treatment and there 
are a lot of people who aren’t sick 
who do get the treatment. When 
you really look at people who are 
poor and near poor in the Unit- 


~'ed States, avery large group of 


people, the problem is not that the 
wages are too low, it’s that peo- 
ple aren’t working at all. People 
face legitimate, genuine barriers 
to working in the labor market, 
but. when you look at poverty, 
the problem is as much or more 
lack of work hours or lack of a job 
altogether as it is low wages for 
those hours.” 

Even with the raises that 
some workers might get, the 
staggering reality is that this ini- 
tiative will only affect govern- 
ment-contracted workers and, 
even then, those raises will be for 
future contracts, not the current 
ones. The President plans to use 
an executive order to raise their 
wages, which could bypass the 
authority of Congress. 





ate will be willing to grant this 
particular executive order but, in 
order to raise the federal mini- 
mum wage, he will inevitably 
need their approval. 

Grover expressed doubt that 
a bill like this, or any bill for that 
matter, would get through the 
House of Representatives, which 
has been dominated by Republi- 
cans since 2011 and may continue 
to be in their control after 2014. 

“It’s an election year and 
election year politics makes. it 
very, very difficult,’ Grover 
said. “The Republicans feel like 


possible issue that Obama may 
act on: energy, specifically the 





controversial Keystone XL pipe- 
line, which would bring about 
another phase of a. preexisting 


* pipeline in order to bring oil from 


Alberta, Canada all the way into 


-Nebraska. On Jan. 31, the State 


Department released a final en- 
vironmental impact statement, 
so the decision ultimately rests 
on Obama’s shoulders as to allow 
this phase of the pipeline to be 
constructed. . 

While Obama made no men- 
tion of the Keystone pipeline di- 
rectly, he acknowledged his ad- 





People face legitimate, genuine barriers to working in the labor market, but when 
you look at poverty, the problem is as much or more lack of work hours or lack of 
a job altogether as it is low wages for those hours.” 





» 


est. 

“He realized that his own as- 
sembly line workers couldn’t af- 
ford the Fords they were produc- 
ing,’ Grover said. “He realized 
that linking the minimum wage 
to that could also increase his 
bottom line. So, he was ahead of 
his time and some other capital- 
ists thought he was nuts.” 

In his autobiography, “My 
Life and Work,” Ford justified his 
bold move as a way to not only 


Obama has no real authority 
to do this, however, since the ar- 
ticle in the Constitution granting 
executive power is vague. Since 
a 1952 Supreme Court ruling in 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer, it has been recognized 
that executive orders cannot or- 
der an actual policy, they can 
only suggest it. Ultimately, it is 
up to Congress to decide whether 
or not the policy can be enacted. 


- Patrick Walsh, Professor of Economics ~ 


they can take back the Senate, 
but they’re not going to give any 
potential victories to the Demo- 
crats. They might do something 
with immigration, but if they do, 
it’s not going to be anything like 
a path to citizenship like what 
Obama talked about. It’s going 
to be something very, very tepid, 
maybe even punitive and punish- 
ment-oriented.” 

Grover mentioned another 
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ministration’s desire for energy 
independence and a reliance on 
free market capitalism when it 
comes to finding the best energy 
source. Right now, that source 
seems to be and natural gas with- 
out considering the effects this 
will have on the global warming 
problem. 

Grover also mentioned that 
if we were to gain a better grasp 
on renewable energies, like solar 









and wind, they would have to be 
funded by government programs. 

“Without government sub- 
sidies, they will rise slowly in 
prominence, probably no mat- 
ter what, but the key word is 
‘slowly,’ Grover said. “Only an 
infusion of government money 
can accelerate that process and I 
don’t see that happening anytime 
soon.” 

While we all watch the State 
of the Union for various reasons, 
it is understandable why many of 
us simply choose not to watch it. 
The speech is, for the most part, 
political rhetoric designed to get 
the country jazzed up about the 
coming year. Perhaps there will 
be more to look forward to after 
a new president is elected in 2016 
but, for now, it seems as though 
the Obama Administration has 
entered lame duck status. 

Inefficiency is the price 
of democracy and is reflected 
through our own government. 
With a Congress divided and 
House Republicans that seem all 
too keen on stopping the Presi- 
dent at every turn, it is likely that 
any progress we see in the next 
two years will be marginal at 
best. 


Patrick Cope is a senior 
media studies, journalism and 
digital arts major and history mi- 
nor. Contact him at pcope@mail. 
smcevt.edu 
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SPORTS 


Knight Writer: Should he stay or 


should he go? 






By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


With the 2014 winter games 
underway, we can finally get to 
the main event. The stage is set 
for the best hockey players in the 
world to compete for the ultimate 
prize: Olympic gold. 

The preliminary round gets 
started today, Feb. 12, and the 
heavily favored team Canada has 
a roster loaded with the most top 
tier players in the NHL. There is 
something potentially concern- 
ing for Boston Bruins fans that 
could shed a negative light on the 
Sochi games. 

Bruins captain Zdeno Chara 
asked Bruins general manager, 
Peter Chiarelli, as well as the rest 
of upper management if he could 
take the opportunity of a lifetime 
to represent Slovakia by carry- 
ing the country’s flag during the 
opening ceremonies. 

_ The ceremonies took place 
on Friday, this opportunity 
forced Chara to miss games for 


MEN’S BA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


Michael Holton Jr., 15, a 
shooting guard on the St. Mi- 
chael’s team and one of three 
captains, believes in the impor- 
tance of not looking to the future 
and focusing on the present. On 
a team of no seniors, and one 
that could have a similar roster 
in 2015, the junior captain keeps 
everything in perspective. 

“We want to be as good as 
we can be right away, but know- 
ing that everyone is going to be 
back and be together for a while 
is critical to how we perform on 
the court,” Holton said. 

Holton was the top scorer for 
the Purple Knights in six games 
this year, leading the team to 
wins against Adelphi University, 
Queens College and Molloy Col- 
lege. He has scored a total of 281 
points this season, the second- 
most on the team. 

In addition to an impressive 
14-5 record, the team has scored 
90 points in seven of 19 games 
this year. Although they are in 
third place, the Purple Knights 
are pushing for first. Behind 
rivals Franklin Pierce Univer- 
sity and St. Anselm College, the 
Purple Knights are battling for 
contention in the NE-10 Tourna- 
ment and have their eyes set on 
the NCAA tournament, 

“We are all hungry for the 
same goal,” said Matt Bonds, a 
first-year forward who leads the 
team with 144 offensive and de- 
fensive rebounds this season. 
“We all have the same mindset, 
and that’s what pushes us to be 
better than other teams.” 

The St. Michael’s men’s bas- 
ketball team has high goals, and 


his team against the St. Louis 
Blues on Thursday and the Otta- 
wa Senators on Saturday Chara’s 
absence in these NHL matchups 
makes him the only player in the 
NHL to miss games for his cur- 
rent team to participate in the 
opening ceremonies. Some may 
call the Olympics experience 
something bigger. 

There are two sides to this 
issue. First, as the captain of the 
Bruins and the face of the fran- 
chise, Chara has an obligation 
and duty to do his job for the 
Bruins night in and night out, 
regardless of circumstances. 
This is something Chara has al- 
ways done since coming to Bos- 
ton from the Ottawa Senators in 
2006. The NHL season is at a 
time where games and seasons 
are won and lost and it would be 
a shame to see a playoff spot or 
seeding be lost because Boston’s 
25 minute-per-game defenseman 
had something better to do. 

But the Olympics only come 
every four years. The opportu- 


the road ahead will not be easy. 
With seven games remaining, 
including one against Franklin 
Pierce and one against St. An- 
selm, the Purple Knights have 
their work cut out for them. As 
the season winds down and the 
teams prepare for tournament 
play, the men have found their 
focus. Although only a first-year, 
Bonds understands the power of 


nity for Chara to represent his 
country on the biggest stage is 
something he would not be of- 
fered again: he is 36. So how 
could he turn away from some- 
thing this substantial? 

To honor your country and 
to be the face that the entire 
world sees when Slovakia is an- 
nounced is something bigger 
than the public eye can realize. 
Maybe it’s bigger than hockey. 
Maybe it’s bigger than the games 
in general. Through the process 
of asking the team and organiza- 
tion to grant his request he car- 
ried the “C” with him. He asked 
his teammates first, as a co- 
worker would ask his other co- 
workers. This is a team, and as a 
team the Boston Bruins made the 
decision to let Big-Z accept this 
opportunity of a lifetime. To re- 
ject Chara’s request would have 
taken away from a future Hall 
of Famer’s resume. Add it to his 
resume. 


SKETBALL: 





unity within his team. 

“Together we achieve more,” 
Bonds said. “When we are all 
working together we are an un- 
stoppable force.” 

The Purple Knights will play 
two more home games this sea- 
son: Bentley University on Sat- 
urday and Southern New Hamp- 
shire University on Feb. 22. 





PHOTOS BY IVANA ANDREANI 


Above: First-year Matt Bonds works on his jump shot against two of his 
teammates. 

Below: Will Davis, 16, works on his defense in a Ross Sports Center 
practice on Friday. 





PHOTOS COURTESY OF JOSH KESSLER 
Left: Michael Holton Jr., '15, attempts a shot over a New Haven de- 
fender on Jan. 14. Right: Matt Bonds, ’17, battles for a rebound with 
two Molloy players on Nov. 15. 


For updated scores of the 
men’s basketball team check out 
The Defender online at defender. 
smcevt.edu. 
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Brad Far 


ES 


By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


He couldn’t live with it and 
he couldn’t live without it. It was 
the inevitable truth of St. Mi- 
chael’s alpine ski sensation Brad 
Farrell, °16, throughout his ski- 
ing career. He is coming into his 
own as a collegiate level alpine 
skier. With his most recent suc- 
cess placing tenth on Jan. 24 at 
the University of New Hampshire 
Carnival and eighth at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont carnival two 
days later, Farrell’s hard work 
and no quit attitude is finally pay- 
ing off. 

Farrell, a Vermonter raised 
in West Windsor, has been ski 
racing since he was four with 
desires of competing against the 
best in the nation. Even though 
Farrell has been overlooked and 
battled with injuries, he could 
never turn away from the sports 
he loved. Before college, Farrell 
was a two sport athlete, playing 
soccer and skiing at the Green 
Mountain Valley School and 
Mount Mansfield Winter Acad- 
emy. While taking two post grad 
years at the Mount Mansfield 
Winter Academy to become a 
stronger and faster skier, Farrell 
was plagued by injuries. The in- 
juries almost took Farrell out of 
the skiing game. 

“Tt happened a couple times,” 
Farrell said. “I broke my leg twice 
within two seasons. I didn’t real- 
ly want to continue getting hurt. 
So I decided to focus on soccer 
for a little bit.” 

As the injuries piled up for 
Farrell, he thought it was best 
to start his freshman year, at 20 
years old, at UVM. He was a 
member of the Catamounts’ soc- 
cer team. But soccer wasn’t what 
Farrell wanted. He wanted to ski. 

“T realized that I wanted to 
keep ski racing,” Farrell said. “It 
was kind of more of my true pas- 
sion instead of playing soccer. 
Then I took some more time off 
after that and transferred to St. 
Mike’s.” 

Farrell came to the St. Mi- 
chael’s ski program knowing a 
familiar face: Matt Beers, 714, 
who grew up as a rival skier of 
Farrell’s when he raced for the 
Killington Mountain School. He 
said Farrell’s success is nothing 
new to him. 

“Growing up he was al- 


Upcoming Athletic Events 


Ice Hockey 


Feb. 14: (M) vs. Umass Boston 
Carins Arena, 7:00 p.m. 
(W) vs. Castleton State 
Carinis Arena, 4:00 p.m. 


Feb. 15: (M) vs. Babson 
Carins Arena, 4:00 p.m. 

(W) vs. New England College 
Carins Arena, 1:00 p.m. 
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ways one of the faster guys,” 
Beers said. “You see this with a 
lot of guys when they are going 
through the academy process and 
doing some post grad years. You 
definitely develop a bit more.” 

Beers wasn’t the only Purple 
Knight who was excited to add 
Farrell to the alpine ski team. 
Coach Angus MacLeod was 
ready to add Farrell’s talent to his 
roster. 

“He is a hard working talent- 
ed skier with tons of potential,” 
said MacLeod. 

Farrell’s willingness to do 
whatever it takes to win each 
race does not go unnoticed by his 
coach. 

“Brad’s attention to detail, 
focus and hard work, in the gym, 
on the snow and analyzing video 
has helped him get to where he 
is.” MacLeod said. 

As the skiers get into the 
last few carnivals of the ski sea- 
son, Farrell understands what is 
at stake. The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association Tournament 
takes place in Park City, Utah 
in early March. The tournament 
consists of 15 of the best skiers 
from east coast schools includ- 
ing UVM, the University of New 
Hampshire, Middlebury College, 
Dartmouth College, St. Michael’s 
and 20 from west coast schools 
including Boulder, Colorado, 
Denver and the University of 





Women’s Basketball 


Feb. 15: vs. Bentley 
Ross Center, 1:30 p.m. 


Feb 19: at Assumption 
Worcester, Mass. 5:30 p.m. 


Feb. 22: vs. SNHU 
Ross Center, 1:30 p.m. 


rell works towards lifetime goal 














Alaska, among others. 
“Fredrick Sandell made it his 
freshman and sophomore years,” 
Beers said. “If Brad ends up go- 
ing this year he might have a 
chance to be an All-American.” 
If Farrell qualifies for the 
NCAA tournament in Park City, 
and can get a top 10 finish in ei- 
ther the slalom or giant slalom 


Men’s Basketball 


Feb. 15: vs. Bentley 
Ross Center, 3:30 p.m. 


Feb. 19 at Assumption 
Worcester, Mass. 7:30 p.m. 


Feb. 22 vs. SNHU 
Ross Center, 3:30 p.m. 


Feb. 25: at Merrimack 
No. Andover Mass. 7:30 p.m. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF JOSH KESSLER 
Top: Brad Farrell, ’16, skis during the first run of the men’s giant-slalom at the Dartmouth Carnival on — 

Friday. 
Bottom: Farrell skis during the second run of the men’s slalom at UVM Carnival on Jan. 26. 


events, he would become a sec- 
ond team All-American. If he is 
able to get a top five placement he 
would be a first team All-Amer- 
ican. Should the West Windsor 
boy get himself a ticket to Park 
City, the story of Brad Farrell 
would come full circie. , 

“Since I came to college it 


was my goal,” Farrell said. “It’s 


Skiing; (M)(W) 
Feb. 14: at Williams Carnival 
Jiminy Peak (Alpine) 

Prospect Mountain (Nordic) 


Feb. 15: at Williams Carnival 
Jiminy Peak (Alpine) 
Prospect Mountain (Nordic) 


Feb. 21 at Middlebury Carni- 

val 

Middlebury Snow Bowl(Alpine) 
Rikert Ski Center (Nordic) 


*all carnivals begin at 9:00 a.m. 


the pinnacle of college ski rac- 


ing 





Swimming & Diving; 
(M) (W) 


Feb. 14: at NEISDA Champion- 
ship, Universty of Rhode Island, 
TBA 


Feb. 15: at NEISDA Champion- 
ship, Universty of Rhode Island, 
TBA 


Feb. 16: at NEISDA Champion- 
ship, Universty of Rhode Island, 
TBA 





